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The Queen of the May 


Thou art the Queen of the May, Mother, 
Thou art the Queen of the May. 

We greet Thee, we sing Thee, thy children 
We crown Thee with roses today, 

We come with the anglels to praise Thee, 
For Thou art the Queen of the May. 


Thou art the Queen of the May, Mother, 
Thou art the Queen of the May. 
White lilies we weave for thy crown, Dear, 
Pure hearts at thy feet do we lay. 

We come with thy Jesus to love Thee, 
For Thou art the Queen of the May. 


Thou art the Queen of the May, Mother, 
Thou art the Queen of the May. 
With carols of joy do we sing Thee, 
On organ and harp do we play. 
With God’s Holy Spirit we greet Thee, 
For Thou art the Queen of the May. 


Thou art the Queen of the May, Mother, 
Thou art the Queen of the May. 

With roses and lilies we crown Thee, 
But Thou art far fairer than they. 

We come with the Father to bless Thee, 
For Thou art the Queen of the May. 


—W. T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Father Casey was summoned to the parlor only to find there a 
poor woman in tatters with a sickly infant in her arms and a fright- 
ened child of two years: clinging to her skirts. 

“Mrs. Mulrooney!” he cried. “And how are you this blessed day ?” 

“How am I? Och, Father Tim, asthore, shure I’m a misfortunate 
poor creature, and I’ll be that same till my dyin’ day. I’ve left Mick, 
yer Reverence.” 

“What do you mean, woman? Left your husband?” 

“T have that! Oh, wirra, wirra!’’ And she burst into a storm of 
tears and rocked herself backward and forward in her grief while the 
two children joined lustily in their mother’s weeping. 

“Hush, alanna. Be quiet, Barney. That’s a little man,” she 
crooned. Then drying her eyes on her apron, she turned to the priest. 
“T’ve come to ask yer Reverence for a recommend so I can find work 
somewhere and airn a bit and sup for myself and these two young ones. 
And mebbe you’d help me to put Tom and Manie in the Sisthers’ 
Orphan Home—though ’twill wring my heart to part wid them.” With 
a mighty effort she kept back another burst of tears. 

“Does Mick know of this?” asked Father Casey. 

“He don’t then, bad cess to him!” said Mrs. Mulrooney. “Wid 
his drinkin’ and fightin’ and blasphemin’, that man is the divil painted! 
Shure there is no livin’ wid him at all. Twicet this month he’s been 
in the lockup. Shure he’ll end by dancin’ on nothing, that’s what he 
will. But myself and the childre will not be there to be disgraced by 
him. Look at Barney here. Show your sore to the priest, alanna.” 
And she pointed to an ugly blue mark on the child’s face. “Mick came 
in to us crazed wid the drink, and because Barney was cryin’ wid the 
hunger—barrin’ a few pigs’ crubeens, there’s not been a bit of mate 
in the house for a week—he up and snatched him out of his little bed 
and thrun him on the floor. Shure, it’s kilt I thought he was.” 

“Where is Mick now?” 

“Wisha then, he went back to work agin this morning—the first 
time in a fortnight. May yer journey thry wid ye! sez I to myself, 
when I see. him leavin’ after gobblin’ down his breakfist. Ye’ll find 
neither wife nor childre to bate and curse when ye come home the 
night.” 

“It’s a serious thing to leave the man with whom you stood before 
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God’s altar and whom you vowed to take for better or worse till death 
should you part. Are you learning from your Protestant neighbors 
to make light of your marriage vows?” 

“But he’s beyond endurin’. I’ve tried everything. I’ve pleaded, and 
I’ve scolded, and I’ve brought him to yer Reverence to take the pledge, 
and precious little good it’s done.” 

“Have you tried praying for him?” asked the priest. “You know 
the holy sacrament of Matrimony gives to the prayers of a patient wife 
for her erring husband a power which the heart of God cannot with- 
stand.” 

“Pray for him, is it?” she cried. “God forgive me, I can’t even 
pray for myself! I was good and pious wanst—and I’d be so still if 
it weren’t for that man. No livin’ woman could be aither good or pious 
in a home wid the likes of him. When I do try to pray, the prayers 
turn to curses at the thought of his goin’s on.” 

“That is but another of your Protestant ideas, Mrs. Mulrooney. 
You think that pleasure and comfort is the only end of marriage. If 
it fails to turn out as happily as you had expected, you imagine you are 
free to disregard your marriage vows and get up and leave your hus- 
band. Remember we are not in the world to enjoy a comfortable and 
pleasant life, but to work out our salvation amid sorrows and labors, 
to take up the cross which God sends us and bear it bravely till we 
secure our crown. Our Blessed Redeemer has gone before us carry- 
ing His own heavy cross to show us the way and to merit for us the 
necessary strength. The cross which God has sent you is a brutal 
husband. The grace of the holy sacrament of Matrimony will enable 
you to bear that cross with Christian resignation. By patience, prayer, 
and the faithful fulfillment of your duties of wife and mother you will 
save, not only your own soul and the souls of your children, but the 
soul of your sinful husband as well.” 

“There’s no savin’ him or he’d show some sign of mendin’ his ways 
by now. It’s worse he is in place of better!” 

“There is no saving your husband unless you persevere in being. 
a faithful wife. I have just been reading of a holy Roman woman 
named Elizabeth Canori. She is not one of the saints of the far off 
past, for she lived in the last century under conditions very like our 
own. Her husband not only drank and abused her, but he lived with 
sinful women and squandered the family fortune upon them. Bad as 
Mick is, he has not gone that far.” 
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“God betune us and all harm!” murmured Mrs. Mulrooney. 

“Instead of flying in the face of Providence, this delicate and sen- 
sitive woman bore her intense sufferings of mind and body with patience 
and offered them up in atonement for the sins of the world. When 
everything had been wasted by his debauchery, she took in washing to 
support him and the children and even deprived herself of the neces- 
saries of life to pay the debts he had contracted by his sinful excesses. 
She was always cheerful and kind and she became so holy that she 
could work mircales by her prayers. All this made no impression upon 
her depraved husband. Even while she lay on her death bed, he was 
carrying on with his criminal associates. Yet never once did she lose 
confidence in the power of the prayers of a faithful wife for her sinful 
husband. Before she died she prophesied that he would be converted. 
Her prophesy came true. Shortly after her death, divine grace con- 
quered. His hard heart was softened ; he quit sin and entered a monas- 
tery. ‘There, after a long and severe trial, he was permitted to make 
his profession as an humble lay brother. Thenceforth he led a life so 
penitential and holy that he merited the grace of conversion for many 
sinners.” 

“Shure, Father Tim, I’m a poor sinful woman, God help me.” said 
Mrs. Mulrooney humbly. “I could do none of the great things that 
would make one so patient and holy.” 

“Not great things make a married woman holy, but the faithful 
performance of the thousand and one little, insignificant, monotonous 
things which constitute her daily life—that is what makes her holy, 
provided she does these things with a good intention for the love of 
God. There was another woman who lived in the same city and at 
the same time as Elizabeth Canori. The name of this woman was 
Anna Maria Taigi. Her husband was a domestic servant in an old 
Roman ‘palazzo’ or mansion. There he worked daily for miserably 
insufficient wages and came home at night tired and disgruntled to his 
wife and seven children in the wretched tenement they called home. 
A wretched tenement indeed it was. You think your own home is 
poor and miserable, but you have never seen the slums of Rome where 
such women as Anna Maria Taigi lived. Never did she harbor the 
materialistic and un-Christian idea that holiness is impossible amid 
poverty and wretchedness. She did become holy there, and she forced 
herself to be contented with the position in which God had placed 
her. Many a time she refused presents of large sums of money. Her 
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confidence was in God, not in this world’s perishable riches. ‘How 
foolish of you! I serve a Master who is much richer than you!’ she 
said to Queen Louise of Etruria when the latter, out of love and rever- 
ence, offered her a well filled purse. Like Elizabeth Canori, she too 
offered her labors, her sufferings, and her poverty to God as a per- 
petual sacrifice for the sins of the world. Far from rebelling against 
God on account of her hard lot, she bore it with resignation and even 
with gladness. God rewarded her with ecstasies and other extraor- 
dinary spiritual favors even while she was attending to the wants of 
her children or performing the most menial duties in the kitchen. 
During the last thirty-seven years of her life she saw continually before 
her Almighty God under the appearance of a sun surrounded by a 
crown of thorns and outshining all earthly light. In this bright sun 
she read wonderful revelations concerning the truths of religion, the 
secrets of hearts, and the events of the future. Therefore it was that 
persons of every rank came to her humble dwelling to seek her advice 
on the most weighty matters. Her coarse and stolid husband had little 
sympathy with her strivings after holiness, nevertheless she knew that, 
as a married woman, the first and most sacred duty imposed upon her 
by God was her duty towards him. When he came home at night, she 
would break off abruptly a conversation with bishops or princes who 
had come to consult her and hasten to minister to his wants. This 
humble devotion to the duties of her state was so pleasing to God that 
He gave her the power of working miracles. That she possessed this 
power is no mere legend. The official publication of the Holy See, the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis of Feb. 1, 1919, contains an authentic declara- 
tion concerning two of her miracles. Two women, the one, Maria del 
Pinto, the other, Melania Sevin, were instantaneously and permanently 
cured through her intercession. These two miracles were singled out 
from countless others and submitted to the acid test of a medical and 
judicial examination, stricter than that required by any court of justice 
—such is the proof the Church demands before she will admit the genu- 
ineness of the miracles adduced in favor of the canonization of a saint. 
The two miracles were admitted to be unquestionably genuine. This 
declaration of the Holy See gives us reason to hope that to the list 
of canonized saints will soon be added the name of Anna Maria Taigi, 
the married woman who attained to heroic sanctity by faithfully per- 
forming her duties towards a coarse husband and a large family in a 
poverty stricken home.” _ 
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Mrs. Mulrooney gathered her tattered shawl about her and took 
little Barney by the hand. 

“What,” asked the priest, “are you going?” 

“Shure, Father Tim, dear,” she said, “Mick will soon be home from 
work tired and hungry. I must have the warm bite and sup ready for 
him when he comes.” 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME--THE NAME 
OF JESUS 





Not only the Name of God, but also the Name of Jesus should be 
honored, pronounced and invoked as a holy and sacred Name. There 
is no greater, nor holier Name, both on account of its meaning, and on 
account of Him who bears it. It means Saviour, Redeemer. He who 
is called Jesus is the God-Man, the Son of God, very God and very 
man, who shed every drop of His precious blood and died in torments 
on the cross to save mankind. 

1. The Name of Jesus is a divine Name for it came from heaven. 
The angel Gabriel sent by God to the Virgin Mary to announce to her 
that God had chosen her to be the Mother of the promised and long 
expected Redeemer of fallen man, said to her: “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus” (Luke 1, 31.) In like manner, the angel who made 
known to St. Joseph the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, said to him: “Joséph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy 
Ghost; and she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name’ 
Jesus” (Matt. 1, 20, 21). 

2. The Name Jesus is a name deserving of the highest veneration, 
for St. Paul says: “Christ Jesus who, being in the form of God, emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
man, humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross: for which cause God hath also exalted Him, and 
hath given Him a Name, which is above all names, that in the Name 
of Jesus every knee should bow of those that are in heaven, on earth 
and under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2, 5-11). 
3. The Name Jesus is a holy and sacred name, for “no one can 
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say the Lord Jesus but by the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. 12, 3). It pro- 
duces holy and divine effects against the evil one: “In My Name,” said 
our Divine Saviour to His Apostles, “they shall cast out devils; they 
shall speak in new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their 
hands upon the sick, and these shall recover” (Mark 16, 17-18). All 
these sayings of our Divine Saviour were literally fulfilled. 

4. The Name Jesus is a powerful name. A certain man, lame 
from his birth, was daily placed at the gate of the temple, called “the 
beautiful”, in order to beg alms “from them that went into the temple. 
When he saw Peter and John about to enter, he asked for an alms. 
But Peter with John, fastening his eyes upon him, said to him: Look 
upon us. But he earnestly looked upon them, hoping he should re- 
ceive something of them. But Peter said: Silver and gold I have 
none; but what I have I give thee: In the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, arise and walk. And taking him by the right hand, he 
lifted him up; and the man leaped up, stood and walked with Peter 
and John, leaping and praising God. The people were amazed and 
gathered around them.” And Peter then preached to them on the Holy 
one (Jesus), whom they had killed, “whom God hath raised from the 
dead, of which we are witnesses. And in the faith of His Name, this 
man, whom you have seen and known,” has been made perfectly 
sound in the sight of all (Acts 3, 2-16). 

5. The Name Jesus is a name of salvation. Some former disciples 
of St. John Baptist, who had been baptized by him with the baptism 
of penance, which was not a Sacrament, after hearing St. Paul preach 
salvation in the Name of Jesus Christ, embraced the faith, and, as the 
inspired writer of the Acts of the Apostles expresses it, “they were 
baptized in the Name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 19, 5). 

6. The Name Jesus is an almighty name, for everything we ask 
of God the Father in the Name of Jesus, will infallibly be given to us, 
for Jesus expressly said it: “Amen, amen I say unto you, whatsoever 
you shall ask of the Father in My Name, He will give it to you” (John 
16, 23). There is no exception. 

7. The Name Jesus is a glorious name. Jesus appeared to Ananias 
of Damascus, who feared greatly in hearing Jesus telling him to go 
to Saul, the great persecutor of those who believed in Jesus Christ. 
But Jesus quieted his fears saying how Saul, now converted, was 
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chosen as the apostle who, by his zeal and preaching, would render the 
Name of Jesus glorious among the Gentiles. “This man,” He said, “is 
to Me a vessel of election to carry My Name before the Gentiles” 
(Acts 9, 15). And ever since then the Name of Jesus is the most 
glorious in the history of the world. 

8. The Name of Jesus is a name of honor. The Apostles, for 
preaching Jesus Christ to the people, had been arrested and scourged 
by order of the Sanhedrim, the highest court of the Jews, and then 
were dismissed after having been forbidden to speak in the Name of 
Jesus. And the Apostles “went forth from the presence of council, 
rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer for the Name of 
Jesus” (Acts 5, 41). In like manner, the history of the Church testi- 
fies, that the millions of its martyrs throughout the past nineteen cen- 
turies have looked upon it as their greatest honor and happiness to 
suffer and die in fearful torments for the Name of Jesus Christ. More- 
over, the most enlightened and the most virtuous portion of mankind 
have considered it their greatest honor and glory to believe in the Name 
of Jesus and to practise the religion taught and founded by Jesus on 
St. Peter. 

9g. The Name of Jesus is an incomparable name, for “neither is 
there salvation in any other name under heaven”, said St. Peter to the 
highpriest and his court, “whereby we must be saved” (Acts 4, 12). 

10. How the Catholic Church honors the Name of Jesus. In the 
first place, she requires all her clergy, when saying Mass, reciting the 
Divine Office, or performing any function of their ministry, to bow 
their heads reverently every time they pronounce the holy Name of 
Jesus. Moreover, she requires all Catholics to honor and revere this 
holy Name. She concludes all the prayers she addresses to God with 
the words—“through our Lord Jesus Christ, who with Thee liveth and 
reigneth in the unity of the Holy Ghost forever. Amen’; or with the 
shorter formula—‘“through Christ our Lord. Amen.” She thereby 
acknowledges that she depends on Jesus Christ, her Mediator, for all 
she needs and asks of God. The Church has instituted and celebrates 
every year a special privileged feast to honor the Holy Name of Jesus. 
She has enriched with indulgences the recitation of the Litany of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, which is filled with such beautiful titles in honor 
of this Holy Name, and to induce her members also to honor it. She 


has attached indulgences also to other prayers containing the Name 
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of Jesus. She has approved and highly recommends to all “The Holy 
Name Society”, and has granted special favors to all its members who 
faithfully keep its rules. 

How should we honor the holy Name of Jesus? First, we should 
carefully refrain from pronouncing it irreverently, or in anger, but we 
should always pronounce it with great reverence, mindful that Jesus 
is our Lord and God; with gratitude, for He is our Redeemer, our 
greatest Benefactor; with love, for out of love for us sinners, He 
endured humiliations, shame and ignominy, fearful torments and a 
most cruel and infamous death on the cross, to rescue us from hell and 
to open heaven to us; with confidence, for we have only to invoke Him 
with sincere contrition, in order to obtain forgiveness for our many 
sins, together with all that we need for our salvation, and even for all 
temporal blessings, that may not prove injurious to our own eternal 
welfare. We should address all our prayers and petitions to God, as 
the Church does, through our Lord Jesus Christ, since He has prom- 
ised us, that our heavenly Father would give us all we pray for in 
His Name: “Amen, amen, I say unto you, whatsoever you shall ask 
the Father in My Name, He will give it to you” (John 16, 23). 

We should, therefore, invoke the Name of Jesus in our every want, 
especially in our afflictions, in our illness, and more especially at the 
hour of our death, at that terrible hour, on which not only we shall 
leave this world and all in it that is dear to us, but also our eternal 
salvation and happiness depend. Let us, then, be careful to honor the 
Holy Name of Jesus by a good and holy life, and beware of resembling 
those Catholics, who by their unholy conduct deserve this terrible 
reproach of St. Paul: “The Name of God (and of Jesus) through you 
is blasphemed among the Gentiles’; that is, unbelievers and heretics 
(Rom. 2, 24). 

“The Name of Jesus”, says St. Anselm, “should be most dear to 
us, and be ever in our heart, and it shall then be strength and food to 
our soul, our consolation in affliction and in our illness.” Let us pray 
also with St. Francis de Sales: ‘““O Jesus, divine and powerful Name 
of Jesus, impress and inscribe thyself on my soul, so that through thee, 
I may be deserving of salvation”, for, says St. Paul, “whoever shall 
invoke the Name of the Lord, shall be saved” (Rom. 10, 13). 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 
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IN THE NICK OF TIME 





It was four o’clock of a Wednesday afternoon in Lent, 1919. All 
day long, like the ticking of the telegraph, the rain was pattering on the 
sidewalks and roofs, in one continuous stream of dots and dashes. 

Many an invalid sat at her window and read the message; it seemed 
to sing: “Had every day been beautiful, I fear mine eyes undutiful, 
Would not indeed full realize, The splendor of the golden skies.” 

Many a poor widow stopped at her washing to look out of the 
window, and heard the fairies say: “Won't that bring out the flowers 
beautifully tomorrow—or possibly the day after!’—And so the mes- 
sage found various interpretations. 

In an airy office on the eleventh floor of the Republic Building, a 
young man, bending sleepily over bills and books, looked out of the 
window for the thirty-third time, and for the thirtieth time at least, 
heard the pattering, chattering rain say: “It’s raining too hard to go 
out tonight!’ And his name was Alfred Orr. 

Across the way in the Globe building—the seventeenth floor—high 
up, nearer the gloomy clouds than ordinary people, sat a young lady 
with fingers becoming inextricably entangled in the typewriter keys, as 
she stared out of the window, at just only the clouds that seemed to 
be tumbling down bodily. And to her they murmured in their misty 
descent: “Too wet to go out tonight!”—It was Dolores Goldie; they 
called her Lores for short. 

* * * 

Eight-thirty—and raining as much as ever! As many lights shone 
on Broadway as ever before; as many store-windows blazed with their 
display ; as many illuminated signs flashed out and on, and on and out, 
as on other evenings. But, though every light was doubled by a reflec- 
tion in the pooling rain, it seemed duller and darker by far, along the 
street than on other evenings. Yet the crowds came, thicker even than 
ever, it seemed, because of the umbrellas each one carried. In and 
out they wound, like big rubberballs floating on a stream. It must 
have been a strange sight to look down on from above and see those 
moving globes with a stick through them, bobbing right and left, up 
and down—sometimes revealing a lady’s furs, sometimes a gentleman’s 
hat ; and sometimes, from one side of the umbrella would bob a feather, 
and from the other a little curl of smoke. 

Right through the midst of this crowd a young man was trying to 
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pick his way. Judging from the manner in which he wielded his um- 
brella, he was apparently looking for someone or something, not with 
any desire of finding the object of his search, but rather with evident 
signs of a willingness not to see it. For at times when his eyes were 
startled at the sight of some white fur that seemed to peep out famil- 
iarly from under an umbrella, he winced noticeably, and pulled the 
umbrella down so as to hide his face—that face which, no doubt, he 
would have been proud to show anywhere. And when the fur passed 
near him, he would sigh with satisfaction: 

“Tt isn’t she!” 

If a detective, whose suspicions had been aroused by the young 
man’s strange conduct, had taken a good look at him, he would have 
found that it was Alfred Orr. He was walking north on Broadway, 
and every now and then he pulled the umbrella back to read a blazing 
electric sign: “EDEN”. But he did not think of the fatal garden in 
Genesis. 

* * k 

If you had stopped right there in the midst of that stream and had 
turned about, your eyes would have fallen along a sight similar to the 
one you had just contemplated. Down from the north of Broadway 
a hubbub of umbrellas bobbed along to the tune of the splashing rain 
and dancing lights. 

One umbrella, in the very thick of the stream, seemed suspicious; 
not because of its size or color or shape—not simply because the steel 
point on the top was jabbed around with danger to neighboring um- 
brellas floating down that same stream—but because of something 
uncanny in the way it lifted, now to left, now to right, revealing the 
face of a young lady, now flurried with sorry and rueful expectation 
of seeing someone, now bright with unconcealed satisfaction at having 
been deceived. She seemed to whisper to herself with glee: 

“He isn’t here!” 

Suddenly the umbrella gave a jerk—up, then quickly down it came 
—the holder’s eyes fascinated by a coat-tail and a pair of legs that 
projected from under a nearby umbrella, like the stalk of a walking 
toadstool. Quickly she glided past, furtively and with bated breath 
she glanced around—and but for the garrulous rain you might have 
heard her say with infinite relief: 

“Tt isn’t he!” 

She hurried on. As she quickened her pace, her eyes wandered 
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upward, glistening with delight as she read: “EDEN”. They were the 
blue eyes of Dolores Goldie. 
*k * * 

It was just about two minutes later that a young man and a young 
lady stepped under the brilliant portico of “EDEN”. A moment they 
stopped to clash their umbrellas to, and to try to stamp the loose rain 
from their shoes; then each walked up to the ticket-booth with care- 
free nonchalance. They seemed to arrive simultaneously. 

Suddenly they stopped and looked at each other, and into the two 
pairs of eyes came a tragic light as if to say: “Anything, anyone, any- 
where, anyhow, but this and here and so and now!” Alfred Orr shuffled 
a trifle on his feet and seemed to be experimenting in the most difficult 
steps of the latest dance; by it, happily, he managed to step aside and 
allow the score or more of people who were following him to pass by. 
He felt extremely sheepish. But Dolores did not laugh, for she was 
intently engaged in a similar undertaking on her side. When the people 
had passed the two stood facing each other, evidently uncomfortable 
under the crimson that mounted to their countenances. 

It was a painful moment—a moment to suggest something tragic 
even—until he broke the silence: 

“Say, Lores, I thought you weren’t going to any movie shows dur- 
ing Lent!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes,” she admitted with Cain-like reluctance, “but didn’t you 
promise, too, that same Shrove-tuesday night?’ Her face was a mix- 
ture of pout, chagrin, and grin. Then the serio-comic of the affair 
burst on both of them and they laughted to their hearts’ content with 
sheepish gaiety. 

“Well,” said Alfred at last, “cross my heart, Lores, this was my 
first temptation and you just kept me from breaking my promise!” 

“It’s my first one, too,” replied Lores, “but, do you know when Lent 
began?” 

He seemed to hesitate. 

“Just a week ago!” she finished. 

“Say, Lores,” he said at length, ‘“there’s Lenten Devotion over at 
St. Michael’s; the rain isn’t so bad after all. Let’s go, will we?” 

“Seeing you’re so repentant!” answered the young lady. 

Alfred gave her his arm, and the two walked out of their “EDEN”, 
not nearly so sad as when Adam walked out of his. 

—_————_, C. Ss. R. 
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THE ASSURANCE OF PARDON 





GOD GAVE US SOME MEANS TO MAKE SURE OF THE PARDON OF OUR SINS. 
I. The sense of sin. 

One thing must be clear to every observer of men and their lives. 
The more conscientious a person is, the more eager to please God and 
“do all justice” a person is, the more does the sense of sin oppress 
him. Faults and transgressions against God’s law, which the indif- 
ferent take no notice of, touch him to the quick. And while all men, 
in their serious moments, feel the weight of their crimes and in their 
deepest hearts sigh for an assurance of their pardon, it is especially 
the conscientious, the good, who long for some certainty that God has 
blotted out their sins. 

This longing rings through the psalms and the prayers that we find 
in the Old Testament :—the “Miserere” or the 50th Psalm, is a beau- 
tiful resume of them: “Have mercy on me, O God, according to thy 
great mercy. And according to the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my iniquity:—Wash me yet more from my iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin. For I know my iniquity and my sin is always 
before me” . . . etc. The whole is the yearning of a man who 
was king, ruler of a great people, engaged in wars and great commer- 
cial as well as political enterprises—yet in the midst of all—feeling 
the burden of sin and longing for an assurance of its remission. 

II. The Means of Pardon. 

In the Old Testament however there was no external sign to assure 
them of God’s pardon. But when Christ came and instituted the New 
Testament, the time of grace, and by His death paid the price of sin, 
then we naturally expect that some means would be given man to 
satisfy this craving of his religious nature—to know that his sins are 
pardoned. 

All the more so because Christ gave us sacramental signs to assure 
us of his grace in all the more important moments and needs of our 
life. In Baptism he hallows our birth and entrance into this life and 
gives us spiritual birth (J. III, 5). In Confirmation He hallows our 
youth and brings us, so to say, to spiritual manhood (Lk. 24, 48; Acts 
19, 1-6); In the Eucharist He calls us as it were to the table of the 
grown-up children of God and gives us the food of the spiritual life 
(J. 6, 52) ; In Extreme Unction He hallows our last moments on earth 
and gives us the strength we need to fight the last important battle. 
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But, what are we to do during the course of our life, should we 
fall into sin? If we are to receive Holy Communion only into a heart 
free from sin—a heart “proved” as St. Paul says—who is to assure 
us of this? Is it not most natural to suppose that Christ would have 
given us some sacramental sign of grace for just these emergencies? 
Some sign by which to grant us and make us certain of the pardon of 
our sins? Some sign to bring peace to our torn spirit by the assurance 
that the burden of our sins has been lifted off—some sign that from 
heaven He has spoken, as He spoke to the repentant sinners of Pales- 
tine: thy sins are forgiven thee, go, sin no more? 

Surely this is the language of our hearts—this is also the logical 
conclusion of our reason: considering the whole sacramental system 
instituted by Christ, He must have given us also a sacramental sign by 
which to grant the remission of our sins and to assure us of His 
pardon. This Sacrament we call the Sacrament of Penance. 


WHAT THEN IS THE NATURE OF THIS SACRAMENT OF PENANCE? 
I. WHAT CHRIST COULD HAVE DONE. 


True it is, Christ could have given the Sacrament of Penance any 
form He may have wished. 

We could hardly have complained if He had made it so difficult, 
that it’s use would be a grievous ordeal for us each time; He could 
have made it obligatory on us immediately after each fall; He could 
have required a public confession—He could have required long years 
of penance and so on. 

On the other hand, absolutely speaking, He could also have been 
satisfied with a mere general confession such as “I am sorry for my 
sins.” Such a confession is made in the name of all who go to Com- 
munion, by the altar-boy who recites the “Confiteor” before Commun- 
ion—wherein he says, praying in the name of all who are about to 


receive: “I confess to God Almighty . . ._ etc., that I have sinned 
exceedingly in thought, word and deed, through my fault, through my 
fault, through my most grievous fault” . . . and then implores 


pardon from the same Almighty God through the prayers of the saints 
and the brethren. 

Such a confession would be very easy to make—it would be no 
serious inconvenience to ourselves—no great shock to our pride ;—the 
thought of it would cause us no alarm, it would hardly, in time of 
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temptation, make us shrink from a sinful, secret action; for we could 
say : no one shall know. 

Such a confession would be no great penance for past sin, would 
be no very certain proof of sorrow on our part, would be no great pre- 
ventive against future sin. 

Do you think, then, it is the means Christ would have been most 
likely to choose as the Sacramental sign of the forgiveness of sin? 

Il. WHAT CHRIST WOULD MOST LIKELY HAVE DONE, 

What form, then, would Christ most likely have given to the sacra- 
ment of Pardon? Let us reason about it—laying aside for the moment 
the Sacred Scriptures and the teaching of all Christian Ages. 

Reason at once suggests that the means which Christ should choose, 
would be the one best calculated to atone for past sin, to fill us with 
a hatred of sin and a realization of its malice, and to guard us against 
future sin. Now none is better calculated to secure these results than 
a secret, detailed confession of our sins. 

1. It is the most natural means of atonement. 

Everyone who realizes that sin is a grievous offence against 
Almighty God—all the more grievous because it implies a contempt 
of our divine Redeemer who suffered and died for us—everyone, I 
say, who realizes this, will naturally admit that some compensation 
should be made, by way of atonement for our wilfullness in sinning— 
that some penance should be done as evidence of our change of heart, 
our repentance. 

Now the most natural atonement is an open confession: “An open 
confession is good for the soul.” 

It is the penance, the atonement which fathers and mothers seek 
from their children as the best sign of their repentance; it is the atone- 
ment the teacher is best satisfied with, from his erring pupil; it is the 
penance or atonement that best satisfies a person who has been injured 
by a friend—being the most effective assurance that he is truly sorry. 

It is moreover the atonement which our very nature craves. The 
more you feel the sense of your sins, the more clearly they will stand 
before your soul, pointing their accusing finger at you; and you long 
for someone to whom you can tell them, and be rid of them. 

Don’t you think that such a feeling is at the bottom of that ten- 
dency which you must have noticed, to speak of your faults to the 
confidante of your heart? In intimate converse with a dear friend— 
how naturally we reveal even our defects and failings! 
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And more than occasionally has it happened that Protestants have 
asked a priest to hear their confession. 

The soldiers who faced death—have gone in crowds to a Catholic 
priest to tell their sins and when the Catholic Chaplain objected because 
they were not of the Church, they said: Father, we must out with 
them, it is the least we can do before we “go West”. 

So, then, confession as practised in the Church, is the most natural 
means of atonement. 

If, then, God should demand some penance, some atonement from 
us, for our sins—is it not to be expected that He will demand that 
atonement which our very nature, our reason, our daily practice shows 
us to be the most common-sense and most effective atonement ? 

2. It is the most natural means to make us realize the evil of sin. 

Even in ordinary affairs of our daily lives we are inclined to go on 
the principle that—the more difficult the reparation, the more grievous 
the evil must have been. 

Take a child and its mother. If the mother takes no notice of it— 
or simply says: shame on you! each time she catches the child in a 
lie—will it ever realize the harm it is doing to itself, its character, by 
the habit of lying? 

Take our courts of justice. Is it not precisely by the more grievous 
atonement that they try to impress men with the evil of the crime? 


Now a confession of each sin, the number of times, will naturally 
seem more serious to us than a mere general declaration, which does 
not bring the blush of shame to our cheeks. Hence, of its very nature, 
confession is better adapted to make us realize the grievousness of sin. 


If then, God should wish to give us some means to realize the evil 
of sin, considering man’s nature He would most probably choose this. 
3. It is the most natural preventive against future sin. 

This follows very logically from the preceding consideration. A 
person who is accustomed to act according to reason, need simply 
realize the evil of an action and He will, to say the least, be strongly 
impelled to avoid that action. If then the detailed confession of our 
sins is so well adapted to fill us with a clearer idea of the malice of 
sin, it will be a most natural and most powerful preventive against sin. 


But to this we must add another consideration. I appeal to your 
experience—not to your sentiment. Does not observation among men 
—nay, observation perhaps of your own conduct—show that, say what 
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we will, in many cases, fear of some disagreeable consequence is the 
first motive in our turning away from sin? And then, when we have 
turned away through fear—higher motives begin to assert themselves 
and we end by abstaining resolutely from the sinful action, through 
love of God. 

Now is a general declaration of our sinfulness anything to fear or 
dread particularly? Far more effective is the remembrance of our 
obligation to tell that sin in particular, either in the secret tribunal of 
confession or in the face of the world on judgment day. 

Especially is this a potent prophylactic against secret sin. Voltaire, 
himself, who wasted no love on the Church declared that “there is no 
means so powerful to prevent or cure secret sins as the institution of 
confession as practised in the Church.” 

And further evidence for this may be gleaned from a very signifi- 
cant fact revealed by the late war. The doctors of the country who 
were appointed to examine the volunteers and men drafted for the 
army, publicly registered their astonishment at the number of men 
affected by disease originating from sin. This was noticeably of far 
less frequent occurrence among Catholic boys who feel themselves 
under the obligation of confessing their sins. 

Now, then, since God in giving us a means of pardon, would natur- 
ally seek to make that means at the same time as strong a security 
against future faults as possible—would it not be natural to expect, 
considering our nature, that He would choose confession of each par- 
ticular sin? 

4. It ts the most natural means of correction and betterment. 

Our reason tells us moreover that the means which Christ would 
be most likely to choose in order to grant us pardon of our sins, would 
be that which would at the same time be best suited to secure the cor- 
rection of our defects of character and the betterment of our conduct. 

Now, it appears to me, a mere cursory consideration of the insti- 
tution of confession will show that it is the means which our own 
reason suggests as best fitted for this purpose. 

Look. Take up a daily paper; turn to the page conducted by some 
Mme. Guyon or Dormer or Adams or who not—anyway, some woman 
experienced in the ways of the world or who thinks she is. What do 
you find? Some Miss So and So, or Mr. So and So declares to her 
that he or she had a friend—slighted him or her—or was slighted, and 

now asks—how to mend the matter. Isn’t it so? 
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In other words, they reveal their actions in order to secure counsel 
—how to act in the future. 

Now would it be sufficient to say: I had a falling out—tell me what 
I must do?—No; Madame Dormer would answer: state your case in 
more detail, so that I can give you better directions. 

Just so with Confession. If we make a mere general declaration, 
we shall never have the causes of our falls pointed out to us—we shall 
never have a skilfull physician of souls to show us the bad habits we 
are forming, habits that mar and spoil our character; we shall never 
have a secure guide to show where dangers lurk for our unsuspecting 
path. And moreover, no means is so effective to make us steer clear 
of dangers to sin as that solemn advice given in the name of Christ 
in the dusk of the confessional—where God once more speaks to us 
as He spoke to our first parents in the dusk of Paradise. 

Even from a natural standpoint this advantage of detailed confes- 
sion is so important and apparent, that the conclusion is forced on us: 
if God should determine in His mercy, to give man a means of rid- 
dance from sin, he would give this one—because it combines so effec- 
tive a means for obtaining counsel and light as to the guidance of our 
lives. 

5. Another suggestion is in place here. 

Many of our falls arise from the fact that we have never exam- 
ined our character, so that we do not realize what our personal and 
peculiar weaknesses and evil proclivities are. Thus in the dark, we 
run blindly into danger and pitfalls of sin. 

Now a general declaration of sinfulness implies no serious ex- 
amination; whereas a detailed confession, requires a careful, and dili- 
gent examination of conscience, revealing to us the state of our souls. 

Hence, again a most appropriate means for God’s purposes. 


To sum up, Confession as practised in the Church is the most nat- 
ural means of atonement for sin; it is the most natural means to make 
us realize the evil of sin; it is the most natural preventive against 
future sin; it is the most natural means of correction and improvement 
of character. 


Hence even before opening the Sacred Scriptures, we would be in-. 


clined to say: if Christ gives us any means to rid us of sin, very likely 
He will choose this one. 


Now let us see what he has actually done. 
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III. WHAT CHRIST HAS ACTUALLY DONE. 


1. The claim of the ages. 

What Christ actually did, happened in the dim past 2,000 years 
ago. But one thing must be clear to everybody—that whatever He did, 
the Church treasured it up with the greatest care, as a sacred deposit 
—and whatever Sacraments He confided to her, the Church treated 
as so sacred that no change by human hands would have been tolerated 
in regard to them. 

Now then, go back as far as we like in the Church’s history, and 
we cannot find the rise of the practise of confession of sins. 

It is something that is part and parcel of the Church’s Christ-given 
treasure. No human being would have wished, no human being could 
have succeeded, no human being would have dared to make such a 
demand on men. 

It must have come from Christ. 


2. But let us take the Scriptures where we have an authentic record 
of at least a part of Our Lord’s actions. 

In the first place Our Saviour promised to give his Apostles and 
through them His Church, the power to forgive sins—namely, in Mt. 
18, 18—where we read Christ’s directions in regard to the treatment 
they should give to sinners—and He concludes: 

“Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” Well, Father, where is there any mention whatso- 
ever of confession here—I imagine I hear you ask. 

Do not take this solemn word of Our Lord too superficially. Study 
it carefully, you will see its true meaning grow clearer and clearer as 
the pictures in the movies develop before your eyes. 

In the first place, note that a thing may be intended and yet never 
mentioned. For instance, if I tell a mother: your boy has been accused 
of this misdemeanor. Take that boy, punish him or reward him justly. 
—What will the mother do? She will call her boy: Sonny, come here. 
Did you do this or that (examination of conscience). Yes, mother, I 
did; he answers (detailed confession). Well, she will continue, didn’t 
you see how wrong that was? (advice of Confessor). To make you 
see into that, you must stay home this afternoon when the other chil- 
dren go to the show (penance). Mind you—I said no word of such 
an examination, of such a confession, of such advising. Yet the 
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mother understood me—for she took for granted that I am a reason- 
able, sensible person. 

Cannot we do as much in our Lord’s case? Whatever then the 
sense of His words requires to be understood, that we must consider 
to be implied in His words. Isn’t it so? 

Now what do His words in this passage imply? 

First, the power to ‘ bind and loose”. With ropes or chains? Cer- 
tainly not. He refers to moral chains. Now is there anything more 
common in everyday language than to speak of being bound by laws, 
being bound by obligations, being bound by the chains of sin? And by 
what other chains could God bind us? To such binding and loosing 
then our Saviour must have referred. Hence also the power to free 
from sin and not to free from sin. 

But how are they to do this? Arbitrarily? Loose from sin whom 
they like and refuse to loose whom they like? No—but justly—even 
with the justice of Almighty God: for their binding and loosing is 
ratified in heaven: “It shall be loosed in heaven also”. 

Now how can they do that unless they know the sins of each—and 
each sin—because each mortal sin is a chain that binds us to earth and 
Satan. Therefore each must be loosed and since each cannot be known 
unless each is told, each must be confessed. Only then, can he bind 
and loose justly. 

It is the same case, therefore, as my comparison above. Though 
confession is not mentioned in particular, it is very clearly understood 
in the passage. 

Later on Christ actually conferred on the Apostles and through 
them on the Church the power to free from sin. 

Look at the text: Jo. 20, 21-23. (Appearing to the Apostles in the 
supper-room, after His Resurrection—probably in the evening of the 
same day—Our Lord says to them) : “Peace be to you. As the Father 
hath sent me, so I also send you. When He had said this, he breathed 
on them, and He said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” 


The implication here is even clearer than in the previous passage. 


Surely we are right in assuming—nay, it would be blasphemy not 
to assume—that the Apostles and their successors in the Church are 
to use this tremendous power to forgive and retain sins—not arbi- 
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trarily but justly—according to divine Justice even. The text itself 
forces that on us—because the sentence of remission or retention of 
sins is to be ratified in heaven. 


But notice that confession of sins in detail, though never mentioned 
must be understood if we wish to save the sense of the passage. 


If the ministers of the church who are to wield this power granted 
here by Christ are to use it justly then they must know our sins. But 
| they cannot know them unless we reveal them. 
The pardon or refusal of pardon is here described as a judicial 
process—ending in sentence of remission or retention. 


Suppose now a judge in one of our courts were to glance from one 
accused person to another and without trial or examination or hearing 
of witnesses giving a detailed statement of all the facts in each case— 
would simply declare one freed, another fined, another jailed, another 
hanged. What would we say of such a procedure? Could Christ have 
intended such in the court of conscience—the confessional? No—just 
as we naturally require in every judicial process an examination, a 
hearing of witnesses, a weighing of all facts in the case, and a sentence 
in accordance with the findings—so also we must assume that in 
Christ’s command to pronounce sentence of remission or retention in 
accordance with divine justice—just such a procedure must be implied. 
This becomes clearer when you consider that He says not simply: “The 
sins you forgive on earth shall be forgiven in heaven’; but says ex- 
pressly: “Whose sins you shall forgive”’—that is—that party, whose 
sins you shall forgive, to him: they are forgiven. 

But how should he know whether he should forgive or retain, or 
whether God in heaven should forgive or retain the sins of any indi- 
vidual, unless those sins are revealed to the representative of God in 
just that way in which the individual knows them to stand in God’s 
sight ? 

If the bare text as we have it, already makes this necessity so 
apparent—the force of it grows still more, when we reflect that the 
Scriptures, as written, give us only the most meagre description of Our 
Saviour’s actions and deeds. As St. John says—no book could contain 
all. How clear then, in the light of all that was passed from mouth 
to mouth, by the oral instruction and preaching of the Apostles, must 
these words have been to the early Christians! 

A glance at the other Apostolic writings of the Bible, gives us a 
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little idea of this. For on more than one occasion there is reference 
to confession of sins—which can hardly be understood of a mere gen- 
eral declaration of our sinfulness. 

Just look at the following passages : 

Acts 19, 18: “And many of them that believed, came confessing 
and declaring their deeds”. It would be violence to the obvious mean- 
ing of these words to assume that they confessed simply: We have 
sinned. No one would call that “declaring their deeds”. 

And from the manner in which this is narrated, it would seem that 
this “confessing and declaring of deeds” was an ordinary event in the 
lives of the Christians in the times of the Apostles. 

James 5, 16, also has a reference to a confession of sins (note the 
plural in every instance—you could not express more clearly the idea 
of detailed confession). 

1 John 1, 9, mentions this confession of sins once more. 

All these references show that the practice of detailed confession 
of sins must have been familiar to the early Christians. 

And thus we see, that what our unaided reason already suggested 
as the method most likely to be chosen by Our Redeemer as a sacra- 
mental sign granting us and assuring us of the pardon of sin—namely, 
a sacrament requiring the detailed confession of sin—was actually 
chosen by Christ. 

And when you think of it—even at the price of this small humilia- 
tion—how cheaply we buy the pardon of our offences against God! 


Many Episcopalians recognize the necessity of detailed confession. 
For instance Pusey—the greatest of Episcopalian divines in the last 
century writes: “if you voluntarily omit a sin, your entire confession 
is only a voice crying for your punishment; you are not absolved; you 
are deeper in sin than you were before”. Hints to Penitents, p. 128. 
Cf. also Walcott, Jervois, etc. 


3. Christ in the Church. 


But all these arguments are not the final grounds of the matter. 
The ultimate reason why I go to confession is indeed, because Christ 
commanded it; but the voice of Christ has been conveyed to me by the 
Church. She knows, she must know what Christ said. 

She was an infant with Him in Bethlehem; she. went with Him 
through Palestine and listened to His sermons by the wayside, treasur- 
ing every one of His words; she sat beside Him in the Supper-room; 
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she stood beneath the Cross on Calvary and to her He said in the 
person of Mary: “Woman, behold thy son!” just as to John, in the 
name of all His disciples to the end of time, He said: “Son, behold 
thy mother!” That is—“All my disciples are your children”. 

Of the Church, Christ said: “Who hears you, hears me; who de- 
spises you, despises me”. For—“I am with you (not like a corpse in 
the church, but like a living spirit, impelling you to act for the salva- 
tion of men, even as I did) unto the consummation of the world”. _ 

Christ in His Church has spoken. 

Avucust T. ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


“Papa,” cried the sweet girl graduate, “you ought to be very proud 
of my reports, and to be more than satisfied with my high marks in 
political economy, fine arts, music, logic, and psychology.” 

“And so I am, daughter; so I am. Your general success in life 
seems almost assured. If only your future husband can show testi- 
monials from his school of skill in housekeeping, cookery, nursing, 
mending, and the use of the sewing machine, you will be very happy 
indeed.” 


THE SECRET SORROW 





Oh, hide it deep with gentle care 
* This great white sorrow in thy heart, 
Lest vandal strive to enter there 

His ruthless ravings to impart. 


A holy sorrow, such as ours, 
Is not for all the world to see. 

How dark the weary storm-cloud lowers 
Is known to none but thee and me. 


Together we must bear the cross 
And faithful keep upon the way. 
One sacrifice, one sense of loss, 
Must bind us both, lest we should stray, 


Whisper to God thy weary pain, 

Thy loneliness to Him confide, 
For He will tell them not again, 

These jewels shall with Him abide. 


Let us bestrew the narrow way 
With sacrificial blossoms sweet, 

Embrace our cross, and wait the day 
When we shall rest at Jesus’ feet. 


—Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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MOTHER OF MERCY 





As the glorious Virgin Mary has been raised to the dignity of 
Mother of the King of kings, it is not without reason that the Church 
honors her, and wishes her to be honored by all, with the glorious title 
of Queen. 

“Tf the Son is a king,” says St. Athanasius, “the Mother who begot 
Him is rightly and truly considered a Queen and Sovereign.” “No 
sooner had Mary,” says St. Bernard of Sienna, “consented to be Mother 
of the Eternal Word, than she merited by this consent to be made 
Queen of the world and of all creatures.” “Since the flesh of Mary,” 
remarks the Abbot Arnold of Chartres, “was not different from that of 
Jesus, how can the royal dignity of the Son be denied to the Mother?” 

What follows from Mary’s title as Queen of Heaven? Is it a mere 
honorary title, conferring no rights and powers? By no means. “As 
Queen,” says the Abbot Rupert, “she possesses by right the whole 
kingdom of her Son.” And St. Bernard of Sienna concludes: “As 
many creatures as there are who serve God, so many there are who 
serve Mary: for as angels and men and all things that are in heaven 
and on earth, are subject to the empire of God, so are they also under 
the dominion of Mary.” Clearly, then, she has a right to our homage. 
And as for her power over the graces and riches of her Divine Son, 
who can doubt it for a moment? The saints are unanimous in declaring 
that the Blessed Virgin can do whatever she pleases both in heaven and 
on earth. “Thou willest,” says St. Bernard, “and all things are done.” 
And St. Bridget one day heard Jesus say to His Mother: “Ask of me 
whatever thou wilt, for no petition of thine can be made void.” 

Mary, then, is a Queen; and for our common consolation be it 
known that she is a Queen so sweet, so clement, and so ready to help 
us in our miseries that the holy Church wills that we should salute her 
in the Salve Regina under the title of QUEEN OF MERCY. 

“The title of Queen,” remarks Blessed Albert the Great, “differs 
from that of Empress, which implies severity and rigor, in signifying 
compassion and charity towards the poor.” For this reason the Church 
requires that we should expressly call her “the Queen of Mercy.” The 
great Chancellor of the University of Paris, John Gerson, in his com- 
mentary on the words of David: “These two things have I heard, that 
power belongeth to God, and mercy to thee, O Lord,” says that the 
kingdom of God, consisting of justice and mercy, was divided by our 
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Lord: the kingdom of justice He reserved for Himself, and that of 
mercy He gave to Mary, ordaining at the same time that all mercies 
that are dispensed to men should pass through the hands of Mary, and 
be disposed of by her will. This is confirmed by St. Thomas: “When 
the Blessed Virgin conceived the Eternal Word in her womb and 
brought Him forth, she obtained half the kingdom of God; so that she 
is Queen of Mercy, as Jesus Christ is King of Justice.” 

How great, then should be our confidence in this Queen, knowing 
her great power with God, and that she is so rich and full of mercy, 
that there is no one living on earth who does partake of her compassion 
and favor. This was revealed by our Blessed Lady herself to St. 
Bridget: “I am the Queen of heaven and the Mother of Mercy; I am 
the joy of the just, and the door through which sinners are brought 
to God. There is no sinner living on earth so accursed as to be 
deprived of my mercy; for all, if they receive nothing else through my 
intercession, receive the grace of being less tempted by the devil than 
they would otherwise have been.” 

Let us, therefore, have recourse to this most sweet Queen if we 
would be certain of salvation; and if we are alarmed and disheartened 
at the sight of our sins, let us remember that it is in order to save the 
greatest and most abandoned sinners who recommend themselves to her 
that Mary is made the QUEEN OF MERCY. 

St. ALPHOoNsus LiGuorI. 


HOW IT WAS WON 





A few years ago a great Marathon race was won by a runner 
hitherto entirely unknown, a “dark horse” who nobody ever thought 
of as having a chance. 

He was asked how it was done. 

“T won this race five years ago,” was the answer. 

“How can that be?” 

“Just this way: every contingency of the race I foresaw, and I 
trained for every step of the distance.” 


Shame on the giddy girls who break God’s law by running to for- 
tune tellers! The future of such feather-brained damsels is easily told. 
Their fortune will be mis-fortune unless they mend their ways. 
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FOUR LOVES AND A LIFE 





CHAPTER IV: A LETTER AND ITS SEQUEL. 

After the court martial Tom Doyle was universally respected in 
the camp as a man who would fight to the last for his convictions. 
Things went merrily on their way for a month. The chums, Ted and 
Tom, learned to dig trenches, build pontoon bridges, repair roads, wire 
entrenchments and a dozen other things that an engineer in Uncle 
Sam’s Army is supposed to know. This in addition to drill left few 
idle moments in the day. To cap the climax the recruits were given 
books and under the tutelage of a grim Sergeant were bidden to master 
the rudiments of surveying and map drawing. 

Tom’s sensible acceptation of whatever came in his way, tis ready 
obedience of orders and his habit of looking on the sunny side of 
things cleared many difficulties from his path and rendered discipline 
easy of acquirement to him. Ted did not find life so pleasant. Nat- 
urally of a high strung, impetuous disposition, he found blind obed- 
ience to orders very difficult and was apt to be stubborn and sullen, 
even impudent to his non-commissioned officers. As a result he was 
continually in difficulties with them. His first four Saturdays in camp 
he spent doing kitchen duty. On the fourth Saturday he was busily 
engaged in peeling potatoes in the kitchen, thinking meanwhile of his 
comrades who had gone on leave to the neighboring town, when his 
particular enemy, as he styled him, a certain Sergeant Cupp, ap- 
proached him. 

The Sergeant eyed Ted for a moment, took a package of tobacco 
and some cigarette papers from his pocket and rolled a cigarette. Then 
he tossed papers and tobacco to Ted. Ted allowed them to fall to 
the ground. 

“Pick them up,” said the Sergeant tersely, seating himself on a 
case of hard tack. 

“What’s the big idea?” growled Ted obeying the order. 

“Roll yourself a smoke!”. said the Sergeant lighting his own cigar- 
ette. 

Ted obeyed in silence. He wondered to what he owed this friend- 
liness on the part of the Sergeant, who seemed to him to represent the 
tyranny of discipline. 

“Sit down!” said the Sergeant, “I want to talk to you. This is the 
fifth Saturday in succession you’ve been doing kitchen police, isn’t it?” 
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“Only the fourth,” said Ted, toying with his cigarette. 

“Well, that’s bad enough!” responded the Sergeant. “How long 
is this sort of thing going to continue, Cullom?” 

‘““What do you mean?” inquired Ted. 

“T mean just how long are you going to continue to be classed with 
the rough necks, the kitchen police gang?” 

“Just as long as you and the other guys with a couple of stripes on 
their arm keep on trying to ride me!” responded Ted hotly. 

“Ride you, eh? Where did you get that notion?” asked the Ser- 
geant.. } + ad 

“It'don’t take much study to see it,” said Ted; “you fellows seem 
to be looking for a chance to send a fellow to the punishment squad.” 

“Just what I thought!” said the Sergeant. “Look here, Cullom, 
you’ve got the making of a fine soldier in you, but you started wrong. 
You’ve got the idea that every fellow with a stripe on his arm is just 
itching to boss somebody. You’ve not been used to taking orders. 
So you think to keep your self-respect you’ve got to be independent 
and impudent. So you’ve been doing what you ought to be ashamed 
to do—shirking—acting like a big kid. Result? You're in the kitchen 
when you ought to be in town enjoying yourself.” 

“That’s your way of looking at it!” said Ted. 

“Yep, and it ought to be your way too!” responded the Sergeant. 
“Come now, Cullom. We non-coms are not all tyrants. I’m your 
friend, though maybe you find it hard to believe. What you forgot is 
that we have our duty—our sworn duty to do; we wouldn’t be men if 
we didn’t do. it. So when a fellow like you begins to kick over the 
traces we have to put him in his place. I’m sorry for you. I know 
you're a good sort. How about it, give me a fair trial. Try to be 
respectful and do your duty and see if you can’t skip kitchen police 
next Saturday.” 

“Maybe you're right!” said Ted hesitatingly. 

“Sure I’m right!” said the Sergeant. “Come now, give me your 
hand; promise you will do what I ask.” 

“Nothin’ doin’ on the promise!” said Ted; “but I’ll think it over.” 

The Sergeant left the kitchen and Ted finished his punishment 
detail. That night however Ted rehearsed the whole affair to his chum 
Tom. 


“Well, Ted, old boy,” said his friend, “I told you a month ago you 
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were a bonehead, but you thought you knew better. I admit its hard 
to obey an order when its barked at you by a guy you know hasn’t 
got a bit more brains or nerve than yourself. But it ain’t the man or 
the manner that counts, it’s the authority back of him. All the non- 
coms. ain’t slave drivers by a long shot. A whole lot of them is human 
just like you and me. Just remember they represent Uncle Sam. The 
trouble with you and me is that like many American boys we had a 
wrong idea of independence. We thought to be independent meant 
not to take orders that it didn’t suit us to obey, and when a boss gave 
us orders in the old days he had to be mighty careful how he gave them. 
If he put on airs or tried to drive us we’d tell him to go to Heck and 
look for a new man. But it’s different in the army. Discipline is 
the first requirement in a good army. And discipline means obedience 
to officers. Forget the man and remember he represents the country 
you're fighting for. No matter who gives a command knuckle down and 
go to it. I felt the same as you did—but I got sense before you, that’s 
all.” And Tom grinned at his friend. 

“Gee!” said Ted, “you talk like a cub Lieutenant just out of the 
Officers’ School. But you’ve got the right dope all right. To be 
honest, Tom, I felt as you do about this thing for a long time, but I 
was too blamed stubborn to give in. I’m going to knuckle down.” 


Ted did as he promised his friend and neither on the succeeding 
Saturday nor for many Saturdays to come was he found in the kitchen 
detail. 

Time rolled on and the period of intensive training soon trans- 
formed the lads from the steel mills and their comrades from store and 
shop and factory into first class soldiers. Ere long Ted himself wore 
stripes on his arm as did several of Tom’s comrades. Tom Doyle 
himself though his attention to duty was unremitting seemed destined 
to remain a private for the term of his service. He was faithful to 
his religious duties as well as to his duty to his country. At home he 
had been content to go to the Sacraments once a month. Now under 
the genial but irresistible influence of Father Fink he was seen at Holy 
Communion every second Sunday. Though discipline in the camp was 
very strict, when the soldiers were on leave, temptations simply 
swarmed around them and many fell easy victims to the allurements of 
wine, woman and song. But Tom as he put it “kept straight” and 
managed to keep his friend Ted on the straight and narrow path. Tom 
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found surveying and map drawing the most difficult of his tasks, but 
he set to work with good will and dogged perseverance and soon was 
quite adept in both these branches. 

Despite his progress Tom was disheartened. It seemed to him he 
could not get ahead. He saw his comrades many of them of less 
ability than himself made Corporals or Sergeants, while he remained 
in the ranks. Jealousy found no part in his makeup, but nevertheless 
he felt keenly the fact that he was not promoted. He told his trouble 
to his one confidant, Father Fink, the Chaplain, and the latter bade 
him be patient. His words afforded Tom but little consolation how- 
ever. The lad was convinced that for some unaccountable reason his 
Officers were prejudiced against him. In this state of mind he was 
becoming disgruntled when one day he was told he was wanted in the 
tent of the Colonel commanding. 

“Sure you’ve got the right man?” he asked in surprise of the 
orderly who brought him the command. 

“Private Thomas Doyle, aren’t you?” asked the orderly. 

“Yep, that’s me!’ responded Tom. 

“Then you’re the laddybuck the Colonel wants to see!” said the 
orderly. 

“Gee,” said Tom, “wonder what the old boy can want with me?” 

“Dunno!” said the orderly grinning, “’spose he wants to ask you 
if you think the boys are fit to go across? He has a habit of asking 
advice from good looking buck privates like you.” 

“Gwan!” said Tom; “Stop your kidding.” 

He accompanied the orderly to the tent and waited outside till the 
orderly announced his presence. In a moment the orderly returned 
and bade him enter. Tom entered and stood stiffly at attention before 
the Colonel after saluting him. The officer in question was alone. 

“Sit down, Private Doyle,” said the Colonel kindly; “I wish to 
speak to you.” 

“Holy smoke!” thought Tom. “Sit down! He treats me like a 
Major instead of a buck private.” 

“Private Doyle,” continued the Colonel, “your officers have been 
observing you constantly.” 

“He didn’t need to tell me that!” thought Tom; “I found it out the 
last time my blouse was unbuttoned on parade.” 

“And I am glad to say,” continued the Colonel, “that they are 
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- unanimous in declaring you an exceptionally good soldier.” 

Tom blushed furiously. 

“You may wonder, my boy,” said his commander, “why you have 
not been promoted since your conduct has been distinguished. It is 
simply because you have been chosen for a higher duty. We expect 
to sail for France in the near future. When we arrive on the field of 
action, it is necessary at times for the commanding officers to have 
advance information regarding the positions of the enemy—the place- 
ment of their guns, the number of their men. It is usually the task 
of the Engineers to furnish such information, as I suppose you realize.” 


“T thought it might be, since we certainly did not learn map draw- 
ing for fun!” said Tom. “Still I thought perhaps our lessons in sur- 
veying and map drawing might be for the purpose of helping us lay 
out roads and entrench positions.” 

“I see you give intelligent service,” said his commander. “You 
were right. But not every member of the regiment is entrusted with 
the task of getting information. For that we choose only the bravest 
and most skillful of our men. I suppose you know the penalty inflicted 
by the enemy if a man is captured with maps or other information 
concerning them in his possession.” 

“T suppose they stand him up against a wall and shoot him,” an- 
swered Tom sententiously. 

The Colonel smiled. ‘Yes, such would be his fate,” he said. “But 
besides in warfare as waged at the present day scout work, or the work 
of the Intelligence Department as we call it, is a very dangerous busi- 
ness. Still those who engage in it render service of the greatest value 
to their country.” | 

“And that is the work for which you have chosen me?” ejaculated 
Tom. 

“If you are willing to undertake it,” responded the Colonel eyeing 
him closely. “For such a dangerous task we choose no one, that is, 
we order no man to do it. We pick the best of our men and leave them 
free to accept or reject the task. But your officers would be highly 
pleased if you would agree to try the work.” 


“TI am in the army to serve my country in any way possible,” was 
the quiet response of Tom. “Though to tell the truth, Colonel,” he 
said, “I never thought of being chosen to be a spy.” 

“My dear boy, you misunderstand,” smiled the Colonel; “you are 
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not a spy. Simply a scout. A spy goes in disguise into the enemy’s 
lines. You will retain your uniform, but will be detailed to get infor- 
mation in any way your wits may suggest. You will be kept in a 
subordinate position so that no one may guess your occupation. When 
an attack is about to be launched you will do your best to furnish the 
information required. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir, perfectly!” responded Tom. “I am ready for the work, 
but I am afraid you give me too much credit for brains and courage.” 

“We'll risk that,” said the Colonel kindly. ‘Now let me tell you, 
my boy, you won’t get much credit for your work while you are en- 
gaged in it—but when you come back—if you do come back—no man 
in the regiment will be more honored and no promotion you can desire 
will be wanting to you then.” 

“Thank vou, sir,” said Tom with emotion. “I only hope I shall 
prove worthy. If I give my life in the work—well, my country is 
welcome to my life any day.” 

“Spoken like a true soldier!” said the Colonel. He came forward 
and grasped the hand of Tom. “My boy,” he said heartily, “I con- 
gratulate you. I am an old man who has seen twenty years in the ser- 
vice, but if I were young like you, I tell you honestly, I would envy 
you your opportunity. It rests with you to make good or fail.” 

“T can only do my best, sir,” was the reply of Tom. 

“Now for your duties!” said the Colonel. “You will be transferred 
to the Headquarters Company where you will be under the instruction 
of higher officers. Your courage and abilities will be subjected to 
various rigid tests, which I am sure you will pass with credit. Then 
you will be returned to your own Company apparently having failed 
to make good. But when we need you, you will be called on. All this 
is done to preserve secrecy, and safeguard you. Of course you will 
tell no one what I have said this morning. Oh, by the way, are your 
parents alive?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom wondering if the Officer wished him to write 
his last messages home. 

“Well, then,” said the Colonel, “you may give them an inkling of 
the work for which you have been chosen. Of course under the strict- 
est secrecy. I know I can trust them and it might make them worry 
to find you are not promoted.” 

“Darn it, Colonel, it’s no wonder your men love you,” said Tom 
heartily, “you have a big heart.” 
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“Ahem!” said the Colonel to hide his pleasure. “That will do. 
The interview is closed. Move your belongings to the Headquarters 
Company at once.” 

Tom saluted and began to withdraw. He was halted at the entrance 
to the tent by the voice of the Colonel. 

“Private Doyle,” he said, “you may wonder what most influenced 
your Superiors in choosing you for this distinguished work, which 
shows their unbounded confidence in you. I am going to tell you. I 
am not a Catholic, but I respect the teachings and practices of your 
Faith. You are a Catholic and a good one. Your religion has kept 
you free from dissipation and made you a clean, healthy, trustworthy 
soldier. So long as you live up to the teachings of your Faith—so 
long will you retain the confidence of your officers.” 

He saluted, Tom returned the salute and the incident was closed. 

Tom in the Headquarters Company found himself in the company 
of seven others like himself chosen for Intelligence Work. The tests 
were indeed rigid and three of the boys failed to come up to require- 
ments and in less than a week were sent back to their respective com- 
panies. Tom and four others remained under the surveillance of the 
officers for nearly two months, when they too were returned unosten- 
tatiously to their original commands, having apparently failed to make 
good in their training for promotion, for which purpose rumor popu- 
larly supposed them to have been assigned to Headquarters. 

Meanwhile autumn has passed into winter and spring was ap- 
proaching. America’s first contingent of Crusaders had passed over 
seas and engaged in action with the enemy. They had acquitted them- 
selves nobly, but some had fallen in the fray, and others maimed and 
crippled had been sent to Leavenworth to recuperate ere being sent 
to their homes. These wounded warriors were received with cheers 
by the soldiers in training and yet their presence made the soldiers 
realize the seriousness of the task before them and brought home to 
every gallant heart the dread realities of war. 


As to Tom the sight of the wounded and crippled soldiers had filled 
him with sadness. He was glum and sullen at mess that night and 
Ted and others tried in vain to cheer him. He said nothing of his feel- 
ings to his friends, but a letter to his father, written in the K. of C. 
building that night, Jaid bare his heart. 

“Dear Dad (he wrote) : 
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“This has been about the bluest day I have spent since I have 
been in the army in spite of the fact that I got a letter from you and 
one from Mary and two from Rose. Rose is the cause of the trouble. 
I saw a lot of wounded soldiers returned from Over There today. 
They were pretty badly done up. Several had lost an arm or a hand 
and one poor chap had lost both legs. They set me thinking. Suppose 
I come back like that—or don’t come back at all. You know I have 
been given pretty dangerous work. 

‘What has this got to do with Rose?’ you ask. Just this. Is it fair 
to Rose for me to let her stay engaged to me, while I go Over There? 
If I come back at all, I may be a cripple for life, and it doesn’t seem 
right to tie her down to a fellow like that. I certainly do love that 
little girl and I know she cares a whole lot for me. But this is the 
way I figure it out. If we are engaged and while I am away she sees 
some other fellow whom she really likes better than me, she will hold 
back on that account. Now I don’t want to see anybody tied down 
like that to me, for in case I don’t come back, she may have let some 
opportunity slip while waiting for me. 

I bet you think I’m soft telling you this, but my old Dad always 
did understand my moods better than anyone else. I might tell my 
troubles to the chaplain, but he doesn’t know what a peach of a girl 
Rose is and you do. Let me know what you think. I believe I ought 
to release her. 

My new work is over and I am back to my Company. All they 
had us at Hearquarters for, I guess, was to keep their eye on us. 

Love to all, 

Your old pal—Tom.” 

Tom’s blues endured for two days. Then he received a letter from 
his hard headed, sensible old father, which ran as follows: 


“Dear Tom :— 


Your last letter does credit to your noble heart, but to my mind 
you are letting your feelings run away with your brains. You write 
you saw some crippled soldiers and fear you may get the same dose in 
France. Aren’t you crossing your bridges before you come to them? 
How do you know you are going to get killed or crippled in France? 
One member of the Doyle family—your old dad—has confidence 
enough in our Blessed Mother and the Sacred Heart to believe they 
are going to bring you back safe and sound. 
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Even granting that something does happen to you, it will be time 
enough to release Rose when you are crippled. You say you may get 
yours in France and meanwhile she may have met some other fellow 
and lost her chance because she waited for you. Down in your heart 
you know there is something wrong with this assertion. A girl like 
Rose when she gives her whole heart to a boy, has thought over what 
she was doing. Rose gave you her whole heart and as long as you 
have life in you, she is too good and true even to look at another fellow. 
If you come back crippled, then it will be up to you and her to decide 
what you are going to do. So there’s all your fine logic knocked into 
a cocked hat. Stick to your engagement, be true to Rose and she will 
be true to you. If God’s Will has anything else in store for you two, 
leave it to God to make known His Will. 

Now you may say that you can keep on loving Rose and she you, 
without being engaged, and if you come back then you can become 
engaged again. Nothing doing. First of all if you proposed such a 
thing to Rose she would be worrying all the time for fear you had met 
some other girl—and you would be dreaming that some other fellow 
had cut you out. Besides there is another reason why I am glad you 
are engaged. You're a darn good boy, Tom, but you're human. All 
kinds of temptation are going to meet you in France. If you are en- 
gaged to marry a good girl like Rose that fact is going to help keep 
you good. 

So, Tom, forget it; I wouldn't be a bit sorry if you two had mar- 
ried before you went to France. But that was up to you. But now 
stick to your engagement. You had the blues, that’s all. Keep on the 
Sunny Side. 

God bless you. Love from all. 

Your same loving old—Dad.” 


. This letter settled Tom’s doubts but to make assurance doubly sure 
he told Father Fink of his letter home and showed the answer he had 
received to the priest. Father Fink simply patted him on the shoulder 
and said: “My boy, your father has a level head on his old shoulders. 
Follow his advice.” Tom did so, and was the same cheerful, kindly 
Private Doyle till the days of training were done and the summons 
came for his regiment to make ready to go over seas. 

(To be Continued.) 
Joun R. Me vin, C. Ss. R. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |——== 




















SAFETY FIRST 





A correspondent of the London Universe relates a good answer 
made by a Catholic lady of his acquaintance to an Anglican parson, 
who had been importuning her to attend his church, her own being at 
a considerable distance from where she lived. 

“But I am a Catholic,” she protested. “I cannot possibly think of 
going to your church.” 

The parson then took another tack. 

“We are all Catholics, you know,” he declared. “Our church is a 
branch of the Catholic Church.” 

The declaration was doubtless quite as familiar to the listener as to 
the speaker. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” was her answer, “I think I'll stick to the 
trunk.” 


A METHOD FOR EVERY MAN 





I learned from a non-Catholic business man the other day, the best 
method of killing prejudice. It is a method requiring no extra effort 
—a method in every man’s power. It is: to live up to the precepts of 
our holy Religion, to be practical Catholics. This is the story he told: 

“I was out on a vacation once, on a fishing trip. There were four 
of us in the party, and one was a Catholic. When Sunday came, our 
Catholic friend got up at 4 A. M., walked a mile to the station to catch 
a passing train at 5 A. M., which brought him to a town about ten 
miles distant, where there was a Catholic church. There our friend 
heard Mass—returning later in the day. 

“When we made the remark that he could have pleaded a legiti- 
mate excuse for neglecting divine service under the circumstances, he 
replied, that it was not any sense of obligation that was troubling him, 
but, that he valued hearing Mass so highly that he would consider it a 
great loss to miss it. Besides, he added, he had promised his mother 
never to miss Mass if it was at all possible to attend. 

“I tell you,” said my non-Catholic friend, “that man went up a 
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hundred per cent in our esteem. We three Protestants felt that a 
religion which was so real to its members must have something in it 
which we do not find in our own.” 

And the same impression will your conduct make upon all fair- 
minded people around you. And if the 17,000,000 Catholics in the 
United States would adopt this method, prejudice would soon be 
limited to the swampy minds of Menace Editors and Menace readers. 


WORKING CHEAP 





Profanity is a sign of rhetorical poverty. 

“Are you paid anything for swearing?” Eli Perkins once asked a 
commercial traveler. 

“No, I do it for nothing.” 

“Well,” said the lecturer, “you work cheap. You lay aside your 
character as a gentleman, inflict pain on your friends, break a command- 
ment, and lose your own soul—and for nothing !” 


LIKE THE ANGELS 





One day Father Maturin, who was afterwards received into the 
Church at Rome, but who was then an Episcopal minister, was visiting 
the University Hospital in Philadelphia. Walking through the surgical 
ward his attention was attracted by the earnest words and luminous 
expression of a simple, uneducated old Irish lady who was thanking a 
nurse for a pair of beads she had just given her. Father Maturin 
stopped. Taking hold of one of the beads and raising the rosary he 
asked : 

“What do you say on this?” 

“T say the Hail Mary, sir,” replied the sick woman. 

“You Catholics think everything of the Hail Mary, don’t you,” said 
Father Maturin. 

“Yes, sir, and so did the Angel Gabriel,” was the quick response of 
the sharp-witted and devout Irish nurse. 

Questions and answers then followed briskly, which resulted in the 
learned theologian admitting that these two unostentatious women had 
given him a truer and deeper conception of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion than he had ever known before. 
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ONLY ONE CHANCE 





During the time of Henry VIII, the Princess Christina of Den- 
mark was considered one of the most beautiful women in Europe. 
Her picture by Holbein, “The Lady with the Cloak”, is so well known 
that we seem to be able to recreate her personality rather completely. 
She was approached by the ambassadors of Henry VIII after the death 
of Jane Seymore with a proposal of marriage. Indeed, Holbein’s pic- 
ture was made for the purpose of giving the uxorious Henry an idea 
of the charms of the young woman. She was only eighteen at the time, 
but the wit of her reply would have become a woman much more ad- 
vanced in years and experience. She said: 

“IT would be quite willing to be the Queen of England if I had two 
heads and could be sure of retaining one of them. As I have only one, 
however, I cannot take any risks in the matter.” 

Just so with us and our salvation. 


HE SEES 





The tortoise is to the Japanese an emblem of eternity; and if you 
will take the trouble to look at one of these creatures as represented 
in the art of Japan, you will find that the under part and the claws, 
whether they show or not, are carved just as carefully as the portions 
which are most conspicuous. 

There was once a worker in ivory, Oka by name, who had made for 
himself a great reputation on account of his wondrous skill. His work 
was in great demand everywhere. It chanced that on one occasion an 
English dealer went to him with the question: 

“Why do you take so much trouble carving the under side of 
these ivories? It is never seen and you waste much time upon it. Just 
leave that part plain and you can work more rapidly and make more 
money.” 

Oka shook his head and answered: 

“God gave me my skill, and He sees the under part, though men 
may not; and I dare not leave it uncarved. The tortoise is a sacred 
emblem with us.” 

This was the answer that one we call a heathen gave to a Christian. 
It is a saying we might well remember in our daily actions, in the little 
duties we so often perform in a slovenly way, saying: “No one will 
see it.”—One sees and rewards.—Ave Maria. 
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FROM BEYOND THE TOMB 





It is a fad nowadays to try to call back from the other world the 
spirits of the departed. And men who claim to be educated, scientific, 
observant, men who claim to be thoroughly sound in mind and worthy 
of our attention and credence, will listen with bated breath to the inco- 
herent and often foolish revelations of spirits whose identity has never 
been established; of whom we have every reason to ask: are they not 
the creations of overworked imagination and feelings—or are they the 
delusions of evil spirits. Yet they are believed on the most meagre 
evidence. 

But one did really rise from the dead and He spoke to men and 


gave them the truths that will save them. But He alone is not be- 
lieved! 


EASTER 





Easter—the coming of spring—of flowers and outdoor life; Easter 
the end of Lent and its fast, its “doleful’’ ceremonies, its solemn devo- 
tions, its restraints. Easter—the return to gaieties and amusements 
partially, perhaps, curtailed fora few weeks. Easter—the advent of 
the Easter-bonnet and new styles. These are some of the things the 
feast stands for in men’s minds. 

Is this all it means? A pagan might celebrate it then. 

For us it has a deeper meaning. The triumph of our Saviour in 
his Resurrection from the dead. This is the miracle of miracles, the 
proof of all other miracles and mysteries of our religion, the argument 
upon which St. Paul rested with such confidence, that he said: “If 
Christ be not risen then is our faith vain.” But if Christ be risen from 
the dead—then every word He spoke is true and the Church He 
founded is the sure and safe means of salvation. 

It is His Triumph over the Pharisees and Scribes—who had him 
nailed to the Cross and cried in derision: Vah! Thou who destroyest 
the temple come down from the cross and save thyself ! 

It is His Triumph over death—for by His resurrection death is 
robbed of its darkest horror by the opening to us of the gates of heaven. 
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Death is no longer death for the followers of the Risen Saviour, it is 
the beginning of a new life. 

It should also be His Triumph in us. In the strength of his grace 
we should triumph over sin, evil habits, the call of the evil one in the 
world’s seductions and temptations! In the strength of his grace we 


should triumph over trials and dangers and win our own resurrection 
unto glory. 


USE IS DEVELOPMENT 


Daily observation tells us that the use of a limb or a muscle is the 
best means for its preservation and development. Practice gives skill 
to the workman, sureness to the eye, readiness to the mind and stability 
and firmness to the will. It develops knowledge, it produces virtues 
where there seemed to be none. 

The non-use of a limb brings about its decay and atrophy. The non- 
use of our muscular power induces feebleness. The non-use of 
acquired skill ends in complete loss of it. The non-use of the mind 
results in ignorance and inability to reason or to study. The non-use 
of our will brings about inability to make up our minds about anything. 

The same principles apply to our holy Religion. The practice of it 
preserves it in us and develops it in us, to the benefit of our characters, 
lives and homes. The non-use of it brings about its gradual decay. 

This is why there are many who seem to have no religion ; they have 
not practised it and in the end they have lost the use of this highest and 
noblest privilege of man: communication with God. 


THE CHILD CANNOT UNDERSTAND 





Time and again when we warn the grown-ups to guard their con- 
duct in the presence of the little ones, we hear the excuse: why they 
can’t understand! 

“They cannot understand’—true; but they hear and see and feel, 
and all things make an impression on them that is not easily erased. 
Like the waxen disc of the phonograph record, wholly devoid of voice 
or sense to sing or make music, still, receives the impressions from 
which music and song can be evoked by application of the needle, so 
the child’s senses receive impressions which are later on awakened to 
reproduce the actions that made them. 
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“They cannot understand!” All the more is the pity and your 
cruelty in not thinking for them and thus allowing the seeds of evil 
habits to fall carelessly upon their impressionable souls. 

“They cannot understand!” You are right and hence they cannot 
put on the walls of their homes such pictures as will raise in their 
child-souls high and noble ideals and aspirations—pictures of the 
Saviour and of the heroes of our Faith; they cannot remove the things 
that harm them; cannot rise from the midst of conversation that will 
make them familiar with profanations of the Holy Name or ridicule of 
things sacred. All the more, then, are you bound to protect your de- 
fenceless children. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 





It must strike everyone at times what an irony upon the great prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, the actual exercise of our government is. 

Take an instance. We think we are really governing ourselves in 
matters of education because we elect the school-board. Yet I have 
heard most intelligent voters go to an election, receive a ballot, and 
scan the names, only to find that they know nothing whatever about 
any of the names on the list. They voted at haphazard—perhaps they 
would be giving their votes to a man who represented their own ideas 
and ideals; perhaps they were voting for one who was ready to tread 
in the dust rights and obligations which the voter held sacred. 

Where is the mistake? Is there no one to inform the voters espe- 
cially in a matter so serious as education, as to the standards, the aims, 
of the men who ask for their vote? 

Are not the voters under an obligation to seek for such information? 
Ask the Secretary of the Knights of Columbus, or of the Catholic 
Knights, or of the Young Men’s or Young Ladies’ Sodality, etc., or 
your Pastor. It may bring about a more intelligent vote and may give 
meaning to our boast: government for the people and by the people. 


CHARITY SHOULD BEGIN AT HOME 





“We must love everybody, our enemies, our friends and our rela- 
tives.” When the preacher spoke these words from the pulpit a few 
Sundays ago some of the audience laughed to think that relatives 
should be included in our charity. That some were moved to laughter 
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shows that this fact is true, that many persons have love and kindness 
for strangers but not for their relatives, those that are closely related 
to them, not for those to whom they owe love and gratitude. 

We are polite to our enemies, considerate towards strangers, but 
for those near and dear to us?—“Why, that’s only my wife.—That’s 
only my brother.” 

The following incident will illustrate: 

Charlie and Will coming home from school one day meet a woman 
known to both. Charlie raises his hat when the woman greets them 
but Will does not. “Why did you not raise your hat to that woman 
when she spoke to us?” asked Charlie of Will afterwards.” “Why,” 
exclaimed Will, “that’s my mother.” Just as if his mother was the 
only woman to whom he should not show respect. 

Do not mary sisters and brothers treat one another thus? Hus- 
bands and wives, kind and thoughtful of everybody except of one 
another. Children polite to strangers but not to their fathers and 
mothers. 

“Charity should begin at home,’ kindness and consideration also. 





APPLY THE REMEDY TO THE ROOT 





Do the people make the Nation or does the Nation make the people? 
If the Nation makes the people then the enactment of laws and agree- 
ments might have power to make the people and the Nation good and 
give them peace. But everybody agrees that, just as the individuals 
make the family, the families make the Nation. Hence you must 
make the people good individually and in the families, before uni- 
versal contracts and agreements will ever bring goodness and peace to 
the nations. The individual must have a conscience answerable to 


God; the family, every society and corporation the same; likewise the 
nation. Without this there will be no universal peace. It is the lack 


of this conscientious responsibility or failure against it that destroys 
the sought-for peace. 


The question is not merely what we can feel, but what we can do, 
for Christ; not how many tears we can shed, but how many sins we 
can mortify; not what rapture we can experience, but what self-denial 
we can practice; not what happy frames we can. enjoy, but what holy 
duties we can perform.—J. A. James. 
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Catholic Events 

















In his Allocution of March 10, the Holy Father reviewed briefly 
all that he has done, during the course of the war, for the welfare, 
both spiritual and temporal, of the Oriental Churches. But he showed 
especial solicitude in regard to the Holy Land, whose fate hangs in 
the balance of the Peace Conference. He pointed out that, non- 
Catholics with means at their disposal, are making capital of the 
miseries consequent on the war to spread their doctrines with the food 
and clothing they distribute. 

* * * 


A letter from Father Tanbe, of Alep in Syria, throws a strange 
light on these words. He writes: 

The people of the U. S. are generous, but unfortunately, their 
generosity does not materially aid the Catholics here. The money 
reaching Syria is invariably portioned out to those of other religions. 
Under one pretext or another, it is diverted from the Catholics and 
they remain destitute.” 

If there is any drive for relief to the Near East, send your alms 
to Msgr. Joseph Freri, 343 Lexington Ave., New York City. Then it 
will surely reach those for whom you intended it. 

* * * 

The annual convention of the Catholic Central Verein will be held 
in Chicago in September. The Gonzaga Union of young men and 
the Catholic Frauenbund will meet at the same time. 

* * * 

Joseph Frey, for many years President of the Central Society, 
died Sunday, March 23, in New York City. The Church in America 
has lost in him a model Catholic layman. For many years he shared 
in all Catholic activities and as President of an immense Federation 
of Catholic Societies, he was a guiding spirit to others. His work 
was done quietly, and without ostentation. 

* * cal 

The 192,000 wounded men returning to the United States from 
the war are to be helped as much as possible. A school for them is 
to be connected with the Catholic University at Washington. 

* * * 

Ralph Adams Cram, a prominent member of the Episcopal Church 
of Boston, in a speech delivered before the “Clerical Brotherhood,” 
made the following remarkable statements: 

“The first step of the Episcopal Church to take, is to accept the 
strict Catholic doctrine of seven Sacraments with the Mass, both as 
Communion and Sacrifice, as the chief controlling ‘doctrine of all, and 
transubstantiation as the only perfect and satisfactory expression of 
the nature of Christ’s presence in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar.” 

Bishop Rhinelander congratulated Mr. Crams on the spirit of his 
address and said it was admired even by those who did not altogether 
agree with him. 
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A serious danger threatens many of our Foreign Missions, namely, 
the expulsion of all missionaries and workers of German birth. 
Bishop Henninghaus, S. V. D., Vicar Apostolic of South Shantung, 
China, that in his field of labor there are 92,000 baptized Christians 
and nearly 50,000 Catechumens. There are 64 European priests, 
assisted by 20 native priests. Most of the missionaries, as well as 
the Bishop, are of German nationality. 

A similar complaint comes from Bishop Gabriel Grison, about 
affairs in Belgian Congo. “The Government has decided on the ex- 
pulsion of the German missionaries in my Vicariate, and the loss of 
them will be a hard blow for the missions, as many of the French 
priests were recalled by the war, and the Belgian Seminaries, being 
without students, send us no new priests.” 

The Christianization and eternal salvation of these poor souls seems 
to have less weight with some members of the Peace Conference, than 
their pet grudges. 


* * * 


In their determination to proceed with the secularization (de- 
Christianization) of the schools in Alsace, France has decided to send 
to Alsace a certain Mr. Gillet, as superintendent of schools. The 
Rhin Francais, a French-Alsatian paper comments on his appointment : 

“He is a man who has made himself impossible in all the com- 
munes (of France) where he has been. Rubbish, therefore, and 
refuse? Most certainly! And this refuse is now passed on to us. 
Thanks for the gift! France, therefore, is to adopt the habit, when 
it cleans its garden, of throwing its weeds into Alsace? This is a 
strange way of replacing the intoxication of the Germans whom glor- 
ious victory has swept across the Rhine. Do they really believe that 


we are going to put up with the pranks of this bohemian school- 
master?” 
* * * 


The spirit of Alsace-Lorraine is well shown in the following ex- 
tract from a speech made by a member of the National Council of 
Alsace-Lorraine : 

“The neutral school (which France is trying to force on it’s re- 
gained daughter) does not accord with our wishes; on the contrary 
we wish to retain our religious schools (loud applause). As a con- 
sequence, we do not wish religion to be banished from our schools 
(loud applause). * * * As for separation of Church and State, 
we proclaim that we will not sacrifice our religious liberties and that 
we will not accept a persecution of the Church.” 

* * * 


Two regiments which won special glory in the war were the Irish 
Ninth of Massachusetts (1o1st U. S. Infantry) and the Irish 69th of 
New York (165th U. S. Infantry). Two-thirds of these regiments 
figured in the casualty lists. The first and the last American officer to 
lay down their lives in the war—Lieut. William T. Fitzsimmons, of 
Kansas City, and Father William McDevitt, of Holyoke, Mass., were 
Catholics. 
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The women of Chili deserve to be commended for their persever- 
ing struggle to safeguard the morals of their children by purifying 
the daily press. After a long struggle they have won the following 
concessions: _ 

Several of the more important papers of Santiago and Valparaiso 
signed an agreement in which they pledge themselves: 1) Ordinarily 
to give no mention at all of suicides, and to reduce to the bare 
mention of the fact, the accounts of crimes commited by minors. 
2) In regard to murders, to eliminate all photographs, and details, 
especially the revelations brought out by the trial of the criminal. 
3) To try to obtain from the government some action that will pre- 
vent other papers from exploiting crime. 

“Dark” South America can shed a little light over American 
dailies ! 

* * * 


It seems now that Cardinal Mercier will really visit the United 
States, very likely in fall, The report was denied last December by 
the Belgian Consul for Canada. But since then the Cardinal decided 
to accept the invitation extended to him by the K. C. He expects to 
visit all the larger cities. 

* * * 


The commission appointed by the Episcopal Church to study the 
marriage question, has made a report of its findings. It recommends 
that preachers be forbidden to perform the marriage ceremony for a 
divorced person under any circumstances. 

The Catholic Church has always maintained Christ’s law in this 
regard. 

* * * 


The process of beatification of the Ven. John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, C. Ss. R., who was Bishop of Philadelphia, is now being 
resumed in Rome. If his case succeeds he will be the first saint from 
our own United States. 

* * * 


There is a Holy Name Society composed of more than 1500 mem- 
bers affiliated with the police department in New York City. The 
society received communion in a body at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Passion Sunday. Most Rev. Archbishop Hayes of New York and 
Archbishop Bonzano, Papal Delegate, were present. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Catholic Woman’s Club of New 
Orleans a report was read that speaks volumes. The Club has 1,300 
members. During the year it took in $18,000 and expended more 
than $17,000. Classes were given in typewriting, bookkeeping, tele- 
graphy, dessmaking, athletics, etc. An Employment Bureau is con- 
ducted. In fact, a summary of the report could hardly be given here. 

* * * 

Thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help for a special favor.— 

EE. i. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Is there any difference between Holy 
Water and Easter Water? What is the 
difference? 

1) There is a difference in the bless- 
ing of the two. 

a) Holy Water is blessed ordinarily 
every Sunday by the Pastor (and also 
on other occasions when needed). The 
formula of blessing, you will find, with 
an explanation in the Liguorian, Vol. 
IIT, p. 530. 

b) Easter Water is taken from the 
water prepared for the blessing and 
preparation of Baptismal Water (to be 
used in administering Baptism) on 
Holy Saturday. The formula is most 
beautiful, full of deep meaning, but too 
long to be quoted here. The gist of it 
is given in the prayer: 

“May (the virtue of the Holy Spirit 
descending upon this water) make its 
entire substance abound with efficacy 
for man’s regeneration. May its appli- 
cation wipe away every stain of sin; by 
it may our nature, created to the image 
of God and formed to the honor of its 
maker, be washed from the filth of sin; 
may every man who receives the sacra- 
ment of regeneration, by it be born to 
a new childhood of true innocence. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ who 
is to come to judge both the living and 
the dead, and the world by fire. Amen.” 

After this prayer some of the water 
is taken from the baptismal font and 
sprinkled over the people and later over 
their homes, either by the priest or the 
father of the family. This is what we 
mean by Easter water. 

2) The two differ also in purpose and 
use, as the formulas of their blessing 
already indicate. 

a) Holy Water is intended for fre- 
quent use—since, as its blessing shows, 
it is meant as a prayer in action uttered 
by the Church herself that God may 
protect from temporal and spiritual 
harm whatever is sprinkled with it. 

b) Easter Water is intended to be 
used only during the Easter season—to 
be sprinkled on the people and their 
homes, and has a twofold signification. 

1. As an allusion to the blood of the 
lamb sprinkled on the door posts of the 


jarvish homes when the Angel of de- 
struction passed over Egypt and slew 
the first-born of every house not thus 
marked. 

2. Asa calling to our minds of our 
own Baptism—whereby we passed out 
of the land of bondage (original sin) 
into the land of freedom (the friend- 
ship of God by grace). Hence it is a 
reminder of the sacred benefits we then 
received and of the obligations we as- 
sumed as children of God and the 
Church. 

In some places, as in Rome, the 
priests, on Holy Saturday go to the 
homes of their parishioners to bless 
them with Easter water. In our coun- 
try frequently the people take some of 
this Easter water home and themselves 
sprinkle it in blessing through their 
homes. 

When you receive our Lord in Holy 
Communion do yeu also receive the 
Father and the Holy Ghost? 

It would not be exactly accurate to 
say that you receive the Holy Ghost 
and the Father. Surely, the two Divine 
Persons are present in the communi- 
cant, because Jesus the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity is there, and the 
three Persons are inseparably united. 
But this Presence of the Father and 
the Holy Ghost is not a new kind of 
presence, but the very same as in all 
persons by reason of their being in the 
state of grace; and since the word 
“receiving into” implies that the object 
of this receiving acquires a new pres- 
ence or at least a new manner of pres- 
ence, it is not exactly accurate to say 
that the Father and Holy Ghost are 
received in Holy Communion. They 
are already present (because the com- 
municant is supposedly in the state of 
grace) and remain present and the 
reason is the very same because the 
three Persons are always inseparable. 
It is only the Second Person who be- 
gins to be in our hearts in a new way, 
i, e., as united with His humanity in 
sacramental form. Therefore, strictly 
speaking, only the Second Person is 
received. But the expression contains 
some truth in as far as the Father and 
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Holy Spirit work deeper and richer 
effects of grace in the heart of the com- 
municant, than in others. 


What about the crucifixion? Were 
the Father and Holy Ghost also cruci- 
fied—if they are inseparable from the 
Second Person? 

No—it would be very inaccurate to 
say that. Crucifixion is a term which 
refers directly to a human nature; 
therefore it can be ascribed only to a 
person who is really the possessor of 
that human nature affected by the act 
of crucifixion. Now the Father and 
Holy Spirit did not possess the human 
nature of Christ—the Second Person 
alone possessed it as His human nature. 
Hence we cannot say the Father and 
Holy Ghost were crucified. 

An example may make this clear. 
You may say: the soldier was shot 
through the heart. You would not say: 
his soul was shot—because a bullet 
can pierce bodies only, not spiritual 
substances like the soul. And yet we 
attribute the being shot to the person. 
Similarly in regard to our Lord: the 
divine nature was not affected by the 
crucifixion—only the human nature 
was; yet, because that human nature 
was assumed by the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity as his own, we can 
ascribe the crucifixion simply to Him 
and say: God the Son was crucified. 


Please inform me in the following 
question: Is it possible for one of two 
non-Catholics, married according to 
the laws of the state and then divorced, 
join the Catholic Church, and re-marry 
therein, to a different man, a Catholic? 
A. says under no condition can he or 
she be married in the Catholic Church 
as long as the other party is living. 
B. says that, the first marriage is recog- 
nized by the Catholic Church as legal 
only according to the laws of the state 
but not according to her own laws; 
therefore not recognized in the Catho- 
lic Church; and, being divorced by the 
State, either he or she may join the 
Church and re-marry therein any other 
man or woman. Which is correct? 

As is clear, such questions can be 
answered more easily in a personal in- 
terview; for nearly everytime such 
cases are given, many details of im- 
portance are omitted: a few direct 
questions could bring these out and 
thus make the solution simple. How- 
ever, taking the data as given, and 
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supposing the parties have lived in 
marriage for a time, the following 
distinctions would seem to cover the 
case: 

I. If both parties, though Protest- 
ant, are validly baptized (and no im- 
pediment is present), then, 

1) their marriage is always recog- 
nized by the Church as valid, not only 
before the state but also before God; 
and hence, 

2) no re-marriage is possible for 
either party, while the other is alive. 

II. If neither party of the marriage 
was validly baptized, then, 

I) on conversion to the Church, the 
converted party may invoke the dis- 
pensation made known to us in the 
Word of God by St. Paul (hence called 
Pauline Privilege), and thus 

2) in virtue of this dispensation 
all conditions being complied with, the 
natural marriage may be dissolved in 
favor of a sacramental marriage. 

III. If one party was validly bap- 
tized, the other was not,—then, 

1) If the marriage took place before 
Pentecost, 1918, 

a) it was not a valid marriage, not a 
true marriage,—on account of the im- 
pediment of disparity of cult; and 
hence, 

b) both parties are free to contract a 
true marriage w‘th someone else. 

2) If, however, the marriage took 
place after Pentecost 1918, then, 

a) the marriage was a true and valid 
marriage (provided always no impedi- 
ment was present) and hence, 

b) marriage for either party is out 
of the question during the life-time of 
the other. 

From the answer you can see in how 
far A. and B. were correct. Both have 
partially misconceived the Catholic 
position. 


When prayer according to the inten- 
tion of the Holy Father is required for 
gaining an indulgence, what kind of 
prayer is meant? 

Whenever prayer according to the 
intention of the Holy Father is re- 
quired and no special prayer is as- 
signed, one may select any prayer he 
chooses. However it must be entirely 
or partially vocal prayer. Mental 
prayer alone will not suffice. How long 
the prayer must be is not determined. 
Still 5 Our Fathers and 5 Hail Marys 
will suffice. 
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Some Good Books 














The Elstones. A Novel. By Isabel 
C. Clarke. Benziger Brothers. $1.35. 
The author of this novel is one of the 
most prominent Catholic novelists of 
our day. Her previous books have re- 
ceived almost unstinted praise from 
reviewers, and the still more significant 
praise of a wide reading. The present 
book is not by any means inferior to 
the preceding ones. If you intend to 
read a novel during the Easter holi- 
days, ask for this one at the Public 
Library or at the Parish Library, or 
procure it from the publishers. You 
will enjoy the reading. 


The Chancellor Prize. By Father 
Andrew Green, O. S. B. St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. Score 
and libretto, $1.25; libretto, $0.15. 

Time and again teachers and direc- 
tors of our schools for boys are in need 
of dramas or operettas for commence- 
ment exercises or other occasions. 
Father Green comes to their relief with 
an operetta that is worth the trial: it 
is not difficult to produce, and will no 
doubt, make your entertainment a “suc- 
cess”. 


The Day’s Burden. Essays of the 
late Lieutenant Thomas Kettle. Charles 
Schribner’s Sons, New York. These 
essays, on subjects economic, political, 
and literary, will repay reading by 
Catholics desirous of informing them- 
selves about Catholic views on the 
Labor Question and allied topics. They 
bring evidence that if there is any solu- 
tion for our present problems, it must 
be sought in Catholic principles. The 
author, who made the supreme sacrifice 
during the late war, was Professor at 
the National University of Ireland. 


Our Palace Wonderful. By. Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. D. B. Hansen and 
Sons, Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

This is not a novel, but it will prove 
far more interesting, I feel sure, than 
many a novel. It will reveal to you 
so many new and interesting facts 
about the things you see around and 
above you—things that you sometimes 
wonder about — that you will be 
charmed by the reading. 

I have frequently noticed that, it is 
not the great scientists that are cock- 


sure of evolution; it is rather the com- 
piler of our public school manuals who 
knows just how our earth and man into 
the bargain, came into existence with- 
out the help of God. It will be well to 
scatter broadcast, then, a popular book 
like Father Houck’s which reveals in 
all creation the script: Made by God. 
The fact that the book has gone into 
five editions is eloquent. 


The Case of Ireland. By Rev. M. M. 
English. Murphy-Cheely Printing Co., 
Butte, Mont. roc. 

This is but a pamphlet yet worth the 
reading. Perhaps no topic has been so 
effectively suppressed by the English 
and English sympathizers as the ques- 
tion of Ireland. England is as selfish 
today as she was in the days of Tudor 
ascendancy. She is conscious that she 
cannot lay her position before the 
world—not even the insular world of 
England proper. Injustice may ulti- 
mately be done Ireland in the present 
“justice to all people” but it is only 
fair that the world know of it. A clear 
statement of Irish claims can be ob- 
tained if the public generally would 
only read such books as: Ireland’s 
Case. By Seumas MacManus. The 
Trish Publishing Co., New York. $1.15; 
The Irish Republic. Why? By Lau- 
rence Ginnell. The Friends of Irish 
Freedom, 1482 Broadway, New York. 
25c; The Great Fraud of Ulster. By 
T. M. Healy, M. P. M. H. Gill & 
Son. 75c; The Last Independent Par- 
liament of Ireland. By George Siger- 
son, M. D. $1.35. And such publica- 
tions. 


The Communion of Saints. By Alice 
Lady Lovat. Simpkin, Marchall, Ham- 
ilton, Kent & Co. 

Unlike Father Kirsh’s book this little 
booklet is meant to be a purely spirit- 
ual book which purposes to bring con- 
solation to “the mothers who have lost 
sons in the war’. In fact it reaches 
beyond its purpose and is destined to 
bring joy and hope to all who believe 
in the Communion of Saints. It is an 
antidote to the poisonous thrash pub- 
lished by Spiritualists . It possesses sub- 
stance and fact and no delusions. 
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Lucid Intervals 











Mollie on taking her little brother to 
the Doctor to be vaccinated, remarked: 
“Mama didn’t know which arm you 
was going to vaccinate so she washed 
both of them.” 

Teacher—“Explain the difference be- 
tween the quick and the dead.” 

Jimmy—“The quick is them that gets 
out of the way of autos, and the dead 
is them that doesn’t.” 


“Speaking of bathing in famous 
springs,” said the tramp to the tourist. 
“T bathed in the spring of ’86.” 


A delegate to an equal suffrage con- 
vention told this amusing story: 

In the parlor car was a fussy old 
lady who said to the porter: 

“Porter, I wish you would open this 
window.” 

The woman in the seat directly across 
the car heard the request and drew a 
cloak about her. 

“Porter, if that window is opened, I 
shall freeze to death”. 

“And if the window is kept closed,” 
returned the other passenger, “I shall 
surely suffocate.” 

The porter hesitated between two 
fires. , 

“Porter,” remarked the commercial 
traveler, “your duty is plain. Open the 
window and freeze one lady; then close 
it and suffocate the other.” 


Teacher—Tell me something about 
Job. 

Modern Bible Scholar—Well, they 
took away everything else he had but 
they never got his goat. 


“Robert,” asked the teacher, “did you 
throw any of those paper wads sticking 
on the blackboard?” 

“No,” replied Robert. “Mine didn’t 
stick.” : 


“Oh, captain,” said a lady on a liner, 
“my husband is peculiarly liable to sea- 
sickness. Could you tell him what to 
do in case’of an attack?” 

“It ain’t necessary to 
ma’am,” said the captain. 
ite 


tell him, 
“He'll do 


“I want you to publish these poems 
in book form,” said a seedy-looking 
man to the London publisher. 

Publisher: “T’ll look them over; but 
I cannot promise to bring them out 
unless you have a well-known name.” 

Poet: “That’s all right. My name 
is known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken.” 

“Ah, indeed! What is your name?” 

“John Smith.” 

Two girls were going down the street 
when they passed a man wearing a 
green vest and a beaver hat. 

“Oh!” said the one. “Just see what 
that man is sporting!” 

“Yes,” said the other; “that reminds 
me, I’ve got to buy some quinine.” 

“How does that remind you?” 

“Oh, just the bad taste.” 


Mary had a little Ford, 
Its praises she would prattle, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The Ford was sure to rattle. 


Then Mary had some onion stew, 
As much as she could swallow, 

And every place she wandered to 
The onion seemed to follow. 


“What a cool and indifferent air 
Cora has. She acts as if she didn’t 
know anybody was looking at her.” 

“Yes; she inherits that. Her father 
used to fry griddle cakes in the window 
of a restaurant.” 


Dear Sir: Will wou kindly publish 

directions for tieing a bow-tie? 
ROGER Coot. 

Well, Roger, you hold the tie in your 
left hand and your collar in the other. 
Slip your neck into the collar, and cross 
the left-hand end of the tie over the 
right with the left hand, steadying the 
right end with the other hand. Then 
drop both hands, catching the left with 
the right and the other with the other. 
Reverse hands, and pick up the loose 
ends with the nearest hands. Pull this 
end through the loop with your unen- 
gaged hand, and squeeze. You will find 
the knot all tied and all you have to do 
is to untangle your hands. 





Redemptorist Burses 


Those who have given any contribution to the burses shall have a share in 
perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy Communions and daily. special 
prayers that shall be offered up by our Professed Students for the founders and 


associate founders of Redemptorist Scholarships. 


‘ 


Burse of St. Anthony $3,250.00 
Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,495.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)............ 673.33 
Burse of St. Joseph 


: % 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Alphonsus Parish, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 


Burse of St. Francis of Assisi 


Burse of O, Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, Denver, 


Burse of St. Gerard Majella (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, Tll.)...... 3,297.00 
- Burse of the Little Flower 

Burse of Our Lady, Queen of ‘Peace (Completed) 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and*St. Alphonsus (Fresno, Cal.). 250.00 





